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ENGLISH IN THE GERMAN REFORM SCHOOL 

The teacher of modern languages has, according to the 
regulations and schemes issued by the government, to solve the 
following problems : first, to teach the pupils to acquire a good 
pronunciation ; second, to read fluently and according to the 
meaning of the sentence ; third, to translate correctly from the 
foreign language into his own, and vice versa; fourth, to con- 
verse with the teacher and his classmates in the foreign idiom 
on subjects of everyday life, on reading matter, and vocabu- 
laries ; fifth, to acquire a considerable stock of foreign words, 
which he must be able to use on any occasion ; sixth, to study 
the rules of grammar, of style, of etymology, and of the 
metrical system of the foreign language ; seventh, to get a thor- 
ough knowledge of the historical development of the foreign 
language and of the customs and usages of the country; eighth, 
to read a great many and a great variety of the works of litera- 
ture of modern times and of the classical period ; ninth, to learn 
by heart and to recite poems and dramatic selections of special 
beauty ; tenth, to write essays on easy subjects taken from nature 
or from reading. 

This is doubtless a rather elaborate bill of fare, and many a 
teacher has suffered from mental indigestion by such a surfeit 
while endeavoring to make his pupils model philologists. It is 
an almost herculean task, especially in great towns, where 
there are forty or fifty boys or girls in one form (that is, grade) . 
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Indeed, the more gigantic the form the fewer are the lessons 
that can be devoted to the teaching of modern languages. And 
this number of lessons, I am sorry to say, is rather limited, gen- 
erally not exceeding four a week in schools where the language 
begins in the lower third, and in the upper classes being restricted 
to even three. Happy the master who teaches classics with the 
eight to ten lessons a week allotted to his instruction. For, 
though the difficulties in grammar and reading are doubtless 
greater than in the modern languages, yet he is not obliged to 
speak Latin or Greek to his pupils, and so he loses no time in 
teaching the mysteries of pronunciation, and he has not to treat 
of the development of these languages, for they are dead and 
their career is ended. A great part of the lessons is absorbed by 
the writing of extempore exercises, which have to be handed 
back with the various mistakes duly corrected. How little time 
then remains, with four or three lessons a week, to perform the 
task prescribed by the government ! 

It was in fact this want of time that led to a reform move- 
ment in a great many schools in Germany. At first the govern- 
ment showed very great hesitation, being even suspicious of the 
movement, and only reluctantly gave its consent to altering the 
method of teaching and the arrangement of the different 
branches of instruction ; but there are now in all about forty 
schools which have obtained permission to try the new method. 
As to this arrangement of the different languages and sciences, 
both the gymnasium and the so-called realgymnasium begin 
with French and German in the lower sixth form as the chief 
subject of instruction, there being besides lessons in general 
history, natural history, geography, and mathematics (reckon- 
ing). This state of things lasts three years, through the sixth, 
fifth, and fourth forms. In the lower third Latin lessons begin, 
naturally history is omitted, and the number of French and Ger- 
man lessons is somewhat curtailed so as to give sufficient scope 
to the new language that is now taught, and which henceforth 
is the center of the whole teaching. This lasts two years (in 
the lower and upper third) , but thereafter the two schools 
widely differ from each other, the gymnasium beginning Greek 
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in the lower second, whereas the realgymnasium teaches Eng- 
lish in its stead. This new language therefore begins two years 
later than in the common realgymnasium (the non-reformed 
schools) , but six lessons a week are allotted to it, whereas in the 
non-reformed schools only three lessons are devoted to this sub- 
ject. The total number of lessons is eighteen in both kinds of 
schools, that is, three lessons a week from the lower third to the 
the upper first in the common schools, six in the lower and 
upper second, and three in the lower and upper first in the 
reform schools. 

The new method of teaching English has had such remark- 
able success that the pupils at the end of the last term in the 
lower second know quite as much of the language as the boys 
who have been taught it for three years. How has this been 
brought about ? 

First of all by a thorough course of phonetic instruction. 
For the first three months the scholars read texts only in tran- 
scriptions, that is, not in the real orthography of the words, but 
in transcriptions which exactly denote the sounds of the words 
as they are read; how the words are spelled is taught after- 
wards. There is no room in this short essay to show all the 
advantages and disadvantages of this system, above all the great 
difficulty, when spelling is begun, of apprehending the two 
different pictures which nearly every English word offers, one 
for the ear — the sound — and the other for the eyes — the spell- 
ing. Suffice it to say that the adherents of the new method 
assert that it is far more conducive to the acquirement of a good 
pronunciation and correct orthography than the old one is. It 
is obvious, of course, that the phonetic training includes also the 
correct pronunciation of the consonants, the voice as well as the 
voiceless, so that exercises in pronouncing big, jug, bog, pug, bid, 
bit, pit, bed, bet, pet, bad, bat, pad, pat, are a kind of daily bread ; 
for a great many districts in our beloved country utterly neglect 
these distinctions, which are absolutely necessary for under- 
standing the language or being understood. 

The first thing, therefore, that the pupil hears is the living 
word from the mouth of the teacher, no dead characters in 
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printed books — a new departure which has done wonders in 
making the lessons lively and interesting, for the children are 
eager to imitate, the younger it is true more than the older, but 
even in the lower second at fifteen or sixteen a certain reluctance 
and repugnance to repeat simultaneously what the master says 
may gradually be overcome, though I confess that this is the 
disadvantage of beginning English so late. Hearing, speaking, 
reading, writing are the various progressive features of the sys- 
tem. In order to make the lesson interesting, speaking occupies 
a predominant position. The teacher first puts different questions 
to find out the subjects, the verbs, the objects, and the adverbs 
or adverbials. After having uttered the sentence, " Mr. James, 
the English master, enters the room," the teacher requires the 
class to answer the following questions : " Who enters the room ? " 
"Who is Mr. James?" "What does Mr. James do?" What 
does he enter?" Or I write down the word "sponge" and 
"brush" on the blackboard. "Who writes on the blackboard ?" 
"What do I write on the blackboard?" "What do I do?" 
"Where do I write the words ?" 

Then the class must soon become accustomed to being 
addressed in English. Short orders must be given them, the 
meaning of which must at first be explained by signs, e. g., "Sit 
down," "Stand up," "Open the book," "Shut the book," "Open 
the windows," "Shut the windows," "Come to the blackboard," 
"Take the chalk," "Write on the blackboard," "Take the 
sponge," " Rub out what you have written," etc. A little after- 
wards have the boys express their actions in words, saying "I am 
sitting down," "I am going to the blackboard," "I am taking 
the chalk," or another pupil says in the third person, " He is 
rubbing out what he has written down on the blackboard," or 
I say, "We are sitting down," "We are standing up." 

As the number of words which are learned by heart, or which 
have been learned during the lesson, increases, the circle of the 
conversations enlarges, and everything that is done in the class 
is expressed in words. So when the master enters the room the 
boys say, "You are entering the room;" "You are stepping on 
the platform;" "You are pushing back your chair;" "You are 
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sitting down ; " "You are opening the ink-stand;" "You are 
taking the pen;" "You are dipping it into the inkstand;" "You 
are opening the class-book ; " " You are turning over the leaves ; " 
"You are writing your name;" "You are putting down the 
pen;" "You are shutting the class-book;" "You are putting it 
aside;" "You are standing up;" "You are getting down from 
the platform;" "You are coming up to the class," etc. 

The next step to be taken is to teach the class to put the 
questions themselves, e, g., "What hats have we today ?" "When 
is your birthday?" "How old are you then?" "In what year 
were you born?" "In what year did three emperors reign in 
Germany?" "Who were these three emperors?" etc.; or to 
give orders to a class-mate who executes them, expressing at 
the same time in words what he is doing. 

A. Open your English reader. 

B. I open my English reader. 

A. Read from the top of page sixteen to line five. 

B. I am going to read from the top of page sixteen to line five. 

A. Shut your book and tell me what you have read. 

B. I am going to shut my book and tell you what I have read. 

A. Count the verbs which occur in those lines. 

B. There are six verbs in those lines. 

A. Which of them are strong verbs and which are weak ones. 

B. To see ; to give ; to sink ; to swim ; are strong verbs. To place ; to 
hand ; to try ; are weak ones. Etc., etc. 

Grammatical exercises may be easily added to these con- 
versations. After having learned some propositions, the teachers 
make the pupils form clauses and sentences in which prepositions 
are used, e. g., "I am sitting between C and G." "B is sitting 
before me." " F is sitting behind me." " C and G are sitting 
beside me." "My seat is near the door." "R is sitting under 
the lamp." " The lamp is over me." " R, the master, is coming 
into the room." "C is looking out of the window." "I am 
going to my seat," etc. 

Excellent subjects for conversation are afforded by pictures 1 
representing the four seasons, a town, a village, a map of London, 
of Great Britain, etc., and narratives in the reading books. By 

1 The best of them published by Holzel, Vienna. 
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these pictures and narratives fluent and coherent speaking is 
acquired. The continual obligation to reproduce what he has 
heard, read, or seen, in coherent speech, compels the pupil to 
concentrate his attention far more than would otherwise be the 
case ; while to ascertain what is most important and what is of 
less value is an excellent means of sharpening the mind. The 
last and highest stage to be taken in the first year of teaching 
English is to tell the pupils a story in German and to ask them 
to reproduce it in English. If this result be obtained, the suc- 
cess of the first year — the speaking year — must certainly be 
regarded as most satisfactory, and that it is obtained at the 
reform schools has been proved by M. Walter, headmaster of 
the Model Reform School at Frankfort on the Main, at whose 
request two of his colleagues wrote down the accompanying 
uncorrected conversations, which from beginning to end were 
carried on by the pupils alone, upon various subjects that had 
been treated of in the course of the first year. They are as 
follows : 

I 

DIALOGUE ON THE PICTURE "SPRING" BY HOLZEL 1 

Good day, Sir. — Good day, Sir. Are you coming from the mountains? — 
Yes, Sir. I made a long excursion along the mountains and valleys. It 
made a beautiful impression on me to regard your village from the top of the 
mountains. — The inhabitants of our village are very good people who love 
me very much. You are tired. I invite you to my dinner. — Thank you. 
Sir ; but before dinner, will you be so kind as to show me the castle which 
is situated on this hill? — Of course, Sir, if it is of any interest for you. 
John, bring me my hat ! Now, we shall start off. You see here the castle 
of my ancestors. They lived there from the sixteenth century. One of them 
was a great man and in great favour at court. I am about to rebuild it. — 
Oh, it's a very good idea. It will be very beautiful, Now let us look at the 
different rooms of the castle. — Here is the chapel. My ancestors always 
had a pastor of their own. In the morning the bells were ringing, and 
how beautiful it was, when the high mountains repeated the echoes of the 
sounds ! — I will start again. — I should be very pleased to see you very 
long with me. — Next time, I shall have more time to stay with you. Good 
bye, Sir. 

1 Cf. English nach dem Frankfurter Reformplan von Walter, Direktor der Frank- 
furter Musterschule. 
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II 
A WALK THROUGH FRANKFORT 
Good morning, my dear friend. How do you do ? I'm glad to have 
met you. I think, we have time to take a walk through our town. — Have 
you seen our parks? — the '* Palmengarten " and the Zoological Gardens ? 
We will go there and see the flowers and the animals. In the *' Palmengarten " 
we can see many new flowers, we can also go in the Palmhouse and sit down 
for some minutes. — I have read before some time that in the *' Palmengarten " 
football matches take place. — Yes, a week ago the football club from Ham- 
burg came here to play against our club. After some minutes our club had 
made some goals, and the club of H. was beaten. — Have you seen people 
playing ? — Of course, I play there myself. — With whom do you play there ? 

— With my father or with my brother. — I think, we shall go through the 
town now. — Well. — We are here on the Opera place, and there is the 
monument of William the First, our great emperor. — What is this house here ? 

— It's the opera house, one of the most beautiful buildings in Germany. Our 
emperor was also there and saw some pieces. — I think, we shall go farther 
now. — We shall take the tram and go to the Zeil, the largest street of Fr. 
We see here a great many people walking along. — What wonderful impression 
makes this building, the post-office ! — It was built some years ago, and in 
the interior there is a monument of our emperor too. — Let us go on. What 
is this park there? — It's the Zoological Gardens. Before the garden is a 
promenade, and here you see a monument. Let us go into the gardens. 

Ill 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

Good morning, my dear friend. I was ill for a long time ; but I read 
in the newspapers that a war is going on between the Spaniards and the 
Americans. I read that a battle took place at Manila. — Yes, the town has 
been destroyed. — Where is the place that the battle took place? — I don't 
exactly know. I read that a whole village has been destroyed. — Which 
nation succeeded ? — The Americans won the battle, but the Spaniards say 
that only one house has been destroyed. — I see one can't say, how things 
are. — No, Sir; but it is true that the Americans have joined the cable from 
Spain with one of their ships. — Do you think that the Americans or the 
Spaniards will win the war? — I think the Americans. — Why do you think 
so? — I think so, because the Americans have money, and the Spaniards are 
poor. — Yes, if one will fight, one wants very much money. 

IV 

QUEEN VICTORIA 
(Abgefragt durch die Schiiler) 
When was the Queen of England born ? She was born in i8iq. — Where 
was she born ? She was born in Kensington Palace. — Where is Kensington 
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Palace? In Kensington Gardens. — What are Kensington Gardens ? Apart 
of the Hyde Park. — When did she begin to reign? In 1837. — How old 
was she when she began to reign ? 1 8 years old. — Who was her husband ? 
Albert the Good. — Where did he come from? From Germany. — From 
which part of Germany ? From Coburg. — Who is now reigning in Coburg ? 
His grandson. — Why was he called " the Good ? " Because he has done much 
for his country. — What memorial have they made (put up) [vom Lehrer 
gegeben] in memory of Albert ? The Albert memorial. — Where is the Albert 
memorial ? In Hyde Park. — What did King Albert put up in Hyde Park ? 
He got the Crystal Palace put up in Hyde Park. — Does the Queen always 
live in London? No, she has several large castles. — Where are those 
castles ? One of them is in Osborne, another in Windsor, and another in Scot- 
land. — Is Victoria only Queen of England ? She is also Empress of India. — 
Has the Queen got children? Yes. — Whom did she entertain in Windsor 
Castle ? Our Emperor in September 1 892. — What German prince went last 
to see her in Osborne Castle ? Prince Henry. — On what occasion ? On his 
voyage to China. — For what purpose did he go to China? He went there 
in order to settle quarrels with the Chinese and to take possession of Kiau- 
tschou. — Where is Prince Henry now ? At Peking. ■ — To whom did he pay a 
visit there ? To the Emperor of China. — What do the Chinese call their 
emperor ? The son of the sun. — What is his name ? I don't know. — What 
jubilee did the Queen celebrate, in 1887 ? She celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of her reign. — Where did it take place ? In Westminster Abbey. — 
What is Westminster Abbey ? It is a big church in which famous men are 
buried. — Do you know a celebrated man, who died some days ago and who 
will probably be buried there ? Gladstone, one of the greatest ministers of 
England. — When was the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen's reign? In^ 
1897. — Do the English love their Queen? Yes, very much. — In which 
poem is the Queen celebrated ? In the National Anthem. — How does it 
begin ? " God save our gracious Queen ! " 

How the pupils learn to read and write, will be shown in the 
next essay. 

O. Thiergen 
Dresden 



